~ PERIODICAL 
Free Labor 


Hails Cuban| 


Revolution 


The downfall of the Batista 


dictatorship in Cuba was hailed 
by free labor throughout the 
world as another indication of | -————"“ 
the advance of true democracy 
in Latin America. 


The Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, in a state- 
ment by Gen. Sec. J. H. Olden- 
broek, pledged “our full support 
to all Cuban trade unionists in up- 
holding the principles of free trade 
unionism.” The ICFTU’s western 
hemisphere arm, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT), voiced the hope 
that “as soon as possible democracy 
will be fully established in Cuba, 
including the free exercise of all 
trade union rights.” 


When the triumphant revolu- 
tionary forces led by Fidel Cas- 
tro seized control of the govern- 
ment Pres. Fulgencio Batista and 
his followers had abandoned, one 
of the first moves was to set up a 
committee of three trustees over 
the Cuban Confederation of 
Workers (CTC) and its affiliates. 


The three, all prominent labor 
leaders who had been victimized by 
Batista because of their opposition 
to his dictatorial rule, were David 
Salvador, of the labor section of 
Castro’s 26th of July Movement; 
Jose Maria Aguilera of the Bank 
Workers; and Conrado Bequer of 
the Sugar Workers. Two years ago 
Bequer went on a hunger strike in 
protest against Batista which near- 
ly took his life. 


To help in any possible way 
during the transitional period, 
ORIT dispatched to Cuba a dele- 
gation to work with the Castro- 
appointed trustees and CTC offi- 
cials. Serving on it are Luis Al- 
berto Monge, former general sec- 
retary of ORIT,.and Fernando Mel- 
goso, administrative assistant to the 
general secretary. 


The ORIT statement recalled 
that at its recent congress. in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, to which Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler led 
an AFL-CIO delegation, all Latin 
American dictatorships were con- 
demned, “including the Batista 
regime.” 

“With the support of the Cuban 
delegation,” it continued, “ORIT 
had denounced the dictatorship ex- 
isting in Cuba on previous occa- 
sions, including the meeting of the 
executive board in Washington in 
January 1958.” 


Some trade union leaders who _ 


did not compromise themselves 
during Batista’s heyday remained 
undisturbed in their jobs after 
the ouster of the dictator. How- 
ever others, who co-operated or 
were accused of co-operating 
with Batista, were ousted; some 
were jailed, others fled and still 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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New Congress Opera With — 
Rules Fight, GOP Revolts 


Old Guard 
Wins Battle 
In Senate 


By Willard Shelton 

A strenuous effort by Republi- 
can liberals to gain two of the 
party’s five Senate leadership 
posts for the 86th Congress fell 
short when Sen. Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen (Ill.), the Old Guard 
candidate, defeated Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper Ky) for floor 
leader. 

On the House side, a surpris- 
ing last-minute rebellion in the 
reduced Republican: ranks unseated 
the veteran Rep. Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., (Mass.) from the leadership 
and replaced him with Rep. Charles 
A. Halleck (Ind.), for more than 
12 years a Martin lieutenant. 

Martin also was deprived of his 
post as GOP House Policy Com- 
mittee chairman, a position he had 
previously held simultaneously with 
the floor leadership. Elected was 
Rep. John W. Byrnes (Wis.). 

The Senate liberals gained one 
place in the party’s official lead- 
ership when their candidate for 
whip, or assistant leader under 
Dirksen, Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 
(Calif.), was elected over a can- 
didate belatedly nominated by 
the conservatives, Sen. Karl 
Mundt (S. D.). 

The White House refused to 
support the “progressive” group 
although the liberal senators had 
strongly supported Pres. Eisen- 
hower in his 1952 battle for the 
nomination with the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (O.). 

The Republican insurgent drive 
that unseated Martin blew up so 
quickly that the veteran Massa- 
chusetts leader, who had been the 
accepted head of the House GOP 
forces for 20 years, found himself 
unable to rally the strength to beat 
back Halleck’s determined chal- 
lenge. 

The split in the GOP House 


(Continued on Page 5) 


ON 


Filibuster 
Showdown 


Hits Floor 


By Gene Zack 
The heavily-Democratic 86th 


the Senate plunged immediately 
into a fundamental fight over 
proposed filibuster rules changes 
to make it easier to close off de- 
bate. 


THE AFL-CIO SCHOLARSHIP program eabioben a reality as 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler signs the agreement 
with the National Merit Scholarship Corp. to. set up six four-year 
merit scholarships worth $6,000 each to aid exceptional students 


going to college. Looking on is John Conners, director of the AFL- 


CIO Dept. of Education. 


For Exceptional Students: 


AFL-CIO to Award 
Merit Scholarships 


The AFL-CIO will award six $6,000 four-year merit scholarships 


to high school seniors of exceptional ability who plan to enter 


college in September, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 


has announced. 


Two scholarships will be granted in each of three geographical 
sections of the country. One will®— 


be awarded to students either of 
whose parents are current members 
of unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO; the other will be entirely un- 
restricted. Students will not be lim- 
ited in the course of study they 
may choose. 

The program is being conducted 


Overhaul of State and Local Taxes 
Proposed in New AFL-CIO Study 


State atid local taxes—which support two-thirds of all civilian services—are in dire y of 
overhauling to bring them into line with the principle of taxation based on ability to pay, the AFL- 
CIO declares in a new, major study of taxation. 

In a 118-page book, “State and Local Taxes—A Handbook on problens and Solutions,” pre- 
pared by the federation’s Dept. of Research, the AFL-CIO calls for a two-pronged attack: 


1—A long-range program aimed ? 


at modernizing and rewriting state 
constitutions to remove bars to pro- 
gressive tax laws and distribution 
of tax funds. 

2—A short-range program aimed 
at modifying now the inequities 
and regressive character of most 


state and local tax laws. 


. The new book examines in de- 
tail the increasing importance of 
State and local taxes, defines pro- 
gressive and regressive taxes, an- 


It was an historic opening ses- 
sion during which the first elected 
members from Alaska, the na- 
tion’s 49th state, took their oaths 
of office. Admission of Alaska to 
the Union boosted Senate ranks 
to 98 and temporarily expanded 
House membership to 436. 

The Democratic party was more 
firmly in control of both houses 
of Congress than at any time in 
two decades, with a 64-34 margin 
in the Senate and a 283-153 ma- 
jority in the House. Democrats 
runanimously re-elected Lyndon B, 
Johnson (Tex.) as Senate majority 
leader and once again named Sam 


Rayburn (Tex.) as speaker of the 
House. 


The surface unanimity of the 
Democrats was in sharp contrast 
to leadership fights which rocked 
the dwindling Republican ranks. 
In the Senate, a band of GOP 
liberals lost a battle to block 
election of Sen. Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen (Ill) as fioor leader. 
Dirksen, choice of the Old Guard 
conservatives, defeated John 
Sherman Cooper (Ky.) by a 20- 
14 margin. 


In the House, a GOP rebellion 
unseated Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


alyzes the factors making for a 
good tax system and studies in 
detail property, income, business, 
death and gift, sales and motor 
vehicle taxes and the coordina- 
tion of governmental tax systems. 
It documents its analysis with 23 
tables and 14 charts setting out in 
detail the various taxes in use in 
the states, how much they yield, 
whom they affect, etc. 
The American worker’s interest 
in equitable taxation, says the fore- 


word to the volume, is a major 
consideration because “changes in 
taxes affect take-home pay in the 
same manner as changes in wage 
rates.” 

“It is just as important to the 
individual wage or salary earner 
that the government take from him 
his fair share of taxes—no more 
and no less—as it is that he re- 
ceives a fair day’s pay for his la- 
bor,” it adds. 

"The aim of the volume, the 
(Continued on page 2) | 


in cooperation with the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., an inde- 


pendent, non-profit organization. 
Selection of winners is to be made 
by representatives of the AFL-CIO 


from finalists qualifying in the 
1958-1959 National Merit Schol- 


arship Program examinations. 


Winners‘ will be permitted to 
study at any accredited college or 


university. The amount of their 
award will be based upon the fi- 
nancial need of the individual. 

The awards will vary upward 
to $1,500 per year depending on 
the actual costs involved in at-— 
tending the school selected and 
the funds available to the stu- 
dent from Personal resources. 
The awards are subject to change 
if the family’s financial circum- 
stances change in the course of 
the year. 

Each year students in public, 


|private or parochial schools . who 
are second semester juniors or first 


semester seniors are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the National Merit 


Scholarships Qualifying Test in 


their own high schools in April. 


Ten thousand students, the high-| 


(Continued on Page 7) 


(Mass:), after a 20-year reign as 
his party’s leader in the lower 
body. Unlike the Senate fight, 
however, this was not a liberal- 
conservative clash. House Repub- 
licans named right-wing Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) to re- 


by a 74-70 vote. 


Although unanimous in ,their 
leadership choices, the Democrats 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Anti-Franco Battle 
Nearing Showdown 


The struggle against the 
Franco dictatorship in Spain 
may be reaching a climax. 
The new series of arrests, the 
mounting terror of the police 
regime are evidence of this 
trend. 

The AFL-CIO News is 
carrying in this issue on Page 
4 the first of several articles 
on what’s happening in 
Spain. The author, Arnold 
Beichman, has just returned 
from a visit to the dictator- 
ship-ridden land. Beichman 
is press officer in the U. S. 
for the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 
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Congress convened Jan. 7, and . 


place Martin, also a conservative, — 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1959 


. DISCUSSING PROBLEMS connected with investigating disputes under the Building Trades Dex ~ 
* Industrial Union Dept. agreement are the members of two teams currently operating in this area. 
Meeting in the office of Peter M. McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, are from 
left to right: Matthew Taylor of the Ironworkers, Anthony Smith of the Plumbers, James Gildea 
of the IUD and Thomas Burke of the Auto Workers. Taylor and Burke constitute one team, Smith 
and Gildea the other. 


Missouri Utility Cinlous 


Join to Kill 


St. Louis—Representatives of 


Strike Ban 


30,000 Missouri utility workers 


announced plans for a statewide campaign to repeal the King- 
Thompson Act, which has been used repeatedly to force strikers 
back to their jobs on company terms. 

Officers of the Missouri Utility Workers Legislative Conference 
declared their intent to renew their>— 


fight against “this union-busting 
law in the courts and in the legisla- 
ture.” The conference, with the 
backing of the Missouri State La- 
bor Council, will carry on a public 
relations campaign “to tell the real 
story of the impact of the vicious 
King-Thompson Act to the people 
of Missouri.” 

Under the Act, passed in 1947, 
the state can seize utility com- 
panies when workers strike. Fines 
of $10,000 a°day are levied on 
the union for each day the work- 
ers remain out after the state 
has “seized” the plant. Officers 


‘Work’ Law Kills 


Police Union Ban 


Little Rock—The Arkansas Su- 
preme Court invalidated a law 
prohibiting policemen from join- 
ing a union because it conflicted 
with the “right-to-work” provision 
in the state’s constitution. 

The court took at face value the 
law’s guarantee against denial of 
employment because of member- 
ship or non-membership in a labor 
union. The ruling upheld a lower 
court injunction restraining the 
Little Rock chief of police from 
enforcing a 1957 law requiring the 
dismissal of policemen who join or 
remain members of unions. 

The injunction was obtained by 
Police Union 1377, State, County 
& Municipal Employes. In invali- 
dating the 1957 law, the Supreme 
Court said it was “not convinced” 
that union membership by police 
officers constitutes “a threat to the 
public welfare.” 


of the union are subject to $1,000 
fines. 


Both the Oil, Chemical & Atom- 
ic Workers and the Street Railway 
Employes are challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the law through 
the courts. The OCAW is fighting 
a $241,000 fine because members 
refused to go back to work-in a 
1956 strike at the Laclede Gas Co. 
here on the grounds that the seizure 
law was invalid. They returned only 
after an injunction was issued. 

Other unions joining in the legis- 
lative fight to repeal the act include 
locals of the Communication Work- 
ers, Utility Workers, Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Ma- 
chinists, Laborers and Operating 
Engineers. 

Officers of the conference met 
with Pres. John Rollings of the 
Missouri State Labor Council and 
Public Relations Dir. Oscar Jager 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. to co-ordinate efforts to re- 
peal the law. 

They charge the public utility 
employes in Missouri have fallen 
behind in wages and working 
conditions compared with states 
which do not have such “restric- 
tive and one-sided legislation.” 

They cite the case of a Kansas 
City utility company where, after 
the workers were forced to end 
their strike, a mediation panel set 
up under the King-Thompson Act 
actually recommended a wage cut. 

“In the final settlement in this 
case,” the union officials declared, 
“the workers were able to gain next 
to nothing because they had lost 
their bargaining power.” 


Teachers 
Ask Federal 
School Aid 


Chicago—Officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers called 
for action by Congress, state legis- 
latures, local school boards and 
teachers themselves to improve the 
education of America’s children. 

The AFT executive council, 
meeting here in the aftermath of 
the tragic fire which snuffed out 
the lives of 92 school children, 
heard Pres. Carl J. Megel charge 
that a fourth of the nation’s pub- 
lic schools “are so obsolete as to 
contain fire hazards.” 

He called for federal aid to 
’ school construction plus “a thor- 
ough going over” of state and 
local building and fire preven- 
tion codes. - 


The AFT president also de- 
nounced the “lockout” of nearly 
35,000 Arkansas and Virginia 
school children “by the political 
demagogues.” He said the na- 
tion’s children must be “educated 
against intolerance.” 

AFT Vice-Pres. Rebecca Si- 
monson of New York called on the 
86th Congress to “prove its sin- 
cerity for the national welfare” by 
enacting a comprehensive program 
of federal aid to education. 

She charged “there are places 
in our country where the lead- 
ership would rather kill public 
education than recognize the 
civil rights of all their citizenry.” 


A veteran high school science 
teacher, AFT Vice-Pres. Edward 
T. Jewett of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
told the executive council that 
schools have improved their in- 
struction of bright and average stu- 
dents but still fail to provide ade- 
quately for slow learners. 

“Proper training of those having 
handicaps or slow minds means 


smaller classes under well-trained | 


teachers,” Jewett declared. 


Overhaul of State and Local Taxes 
Proposed in New AFL-CIO Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 
foreword continues, is “to fill a 
gap in present knowledge and to 
assist union members and others 
throughout the country in work- 
ing to achieve a more effective, 
a more equitable system of taxa- 
tion by state and local govern- 
ments.” 


The long-range program out- 
lined calls for constitutional reform 
to allow states to use a progressive 
income tax system. Seventeen 


.States, including some of the most 


industrialized, have no tax on in- 
dividual incomes and 14 have no 
levy on corporate profits. 


The program also includes re- 


pealing property tax limitations 
written into state constitutions and 
statutes, allowing states and local 
governments to increase their bor- 
rowing powers and ending segre- 
gation of state funds. 

_ The shorter-range program on 

the state level calls for improving 

existing income taxes to make 

them progressive and equitable, 

reducing the impact of regressive 

sales taxes by lowering and even- 

tually eliminating existing levies 

and vigorously opposing new 

ones, and placing a larger pro- 

portion of the state tax burden 

on business which generally is 

not carrying a fair share in most 

states. 


On the local level there is need 
for improvements in local property 
taxes by a thorough examination 
of assessment procedures; opposi- 
tion to local sales and payroll tax- 
es; and state aid for local govern- 
ments by increasing the use of state- 
collected, locally-shared taxes, di- 
rect financial aid to poorer units 
and taking over some of the serv- 
ices administered and financed lo- 
cally. 

“State and Local Taxes” is avail- 
able from the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications at $1.50 a copy. The 
price for 50 or more is $1.25 each 


and drops to $1 a copy for orders 
of 100 or more. 


Keyserling 1g Study Declares: . 


an agricultural depression. 


Farm Income weit 


By Lag in Pay Levels 


The farmer has not been injured by rising pay scales but by the 
failure of wages to rise enough to bring about full prosperity and 
help offset the “bad national farm policies” that have produced 


That’s the conclusion of a new booklet, “Toward a New Farm 


ference on Economic Progress, 
which carefully traces the serious 
impact of the long farm depression 
on employment and production and 
proposes a “full prosperity budget 
for agriculture” to replace present 
“bankrupt” policies. 

The 62-page study directed by 
Leon H. Keyserling, former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under Pres. Truman, de- 
clares that for the six-year period 
1953-58 the total personal income 
of the American people was al- 
most $134 billion below the amount 
needed for full production and full 
employment, resulting in a defi- 
ciency of almost $96 billion in to- 
tal private consumption. 

Because of this American fam- 
ilies spent $32 billion less for 
food, clothing and shoes than 
they would have spent under full 
prosperity and reduced the farm- 
ers’ net income Bid about $4.7 
billion. 


“There has been propaganda to 
the effect that farmers have been 
hurt by rising industrial wages. 
Just the opposite is true,” says the 
study. “Farmers have been hurt 
by the failure of wages and salaries 
to expand enough to iivip main- 
tain full consumption and full pros- 
perity for all.” 

A new and workable farm pro- 
gram would aid both workers and 
farmers, says the CEP publication. 

The proposed “full prosperity 
budget for agriculture” includes 
‘expanded domestic and overseas 
consumption of American farm 


Program,” published by the Con-' 


» «a 


products; farm production and 
employment adjusted to con- 
sumption; and farm purchasing 
power rising toward income par- 
ity with others. 

The booklet says there are three 
main aspects to the “farm fiasco”: 

e@ Since World War II, and 
mostly after 1951, there has been 
a vast deflation of farm -income. 

e@ The farm plant is _ being 
eroded by this income deflation 


the land without opportunities for 
employment at good incomes ca 
where. 

@ The accumulated farm sur- 
pluses and the public costs of an 
irrational farm program are mount- 
ing by leaps and bounds. These 
surpluses have resulted from the 
same national policies that have 
thrown farm families into an “en- 
during depression and hurt the 
whole economy.” 

The fatal flaw in our national 
farm program, says the publica- 
tion, is in asking agriculture to 
return to the economics of the 
19th or early 20th century—an 
approach the rest of the econ- 
omy has abandoned since the 
depression of the ’30s. 

The national committee of the 
CEP includes AFL-CIO Vice Pres- 
idents Al J. Hayes, O. A. Knight 
and Walter P. Reuther. 

The booklet is available from the 
Conference on Economic Progress, 
1001 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 50 cents a copy. 
Special prices are available for bulk 
orders. 


Sea Unions Continue 
Runaway Ship Fight 


New York—A three-point program to end the threat to wages 
and working conditions posed by “runaway” ships will be under- 
taken by the American sea unions and their allies who staged the 
successful boycott of so-called Panlibhonco vessels last Dec. 1 to 4, 


Joseph Curran of the Maritime 
Union and Pres. Paul Hall of the 
Seafarers, co-chairmen of the 
American Committee of the Intl. 
Transportworkers Federation, pro- 
vide for: 

e@ Joint organizing efforts aimed 
at bringing American-controlled 
vessels registered under the flags 
of Panama, Liberia, Honduras and 
Costa Rica—the Panlibhonco coun- 
tries—under contract to unions 
here. 

e@ Further demonstrations for 
the purpose of keeping the public 
informed on the threat that run- 
aways constitute to American 
wages and working conditions, and 
to the U.S. merchant marine itself. 

e Joint efforts to push appro- 
priate legislative programs; mutual 
support in legal actions, and a 
common public relations program. 

The American phase of the boy- 
cott was part of a worldwide pro- 
test sponsored by the ITF which 
hampered the movements of run- 
away ships in a large part of the 
free world. 

The term “runaway” is applied 
to ships whose owners register 
them outside the country which is 
their economic base in order to 
evade labor standards, taxes and 
safety regulations. Most of them 
—some 1,600 vessels totaling more 
than 24 million tons—are regis- 
tered in the Panlibhonco countries, 
which have virtually no merchant 
marine of their own. 

Hall and Curran said they will 
press at forthcoming IFT meet- 
ings for policies in every coun- 


| try “by which the true control 


Plans made public by Pres.‘ 


of individual vessels involved in 
runaway operations can be de- 
termined, regardless of ship. 
Owner manipulations, and the 
unions within the countries in 
which that control rests made 
responsible for organizing those 
ships and bringing them under 
contract.” 


In their report, Curran and Hall 
said 160 Panlibhonco ships were 
picketed either at docks or while 
anchored in harbors, and that 131 
of them were completely immo- 
bilized. 


“The picketing provided an un- 
precedented demonstration of la- 
bor unity,” they added. 


Workers Fete Vets 
For 15th Christmas 


Los Angeles—For the 15th 
consecutive year, the Los An- 
geles County Central Labor 
Council brought a large meas- 
ure of happiness to veterans 
at Wadsworth -Hospital at 
Christmas time. 

The council and affiliated 
unions presented the patients 
with 400,000 cigarettes, 1,000 
wallets; 1,000 pens and two 
21-inch television receivers. 

Since the central body be- 
gan its veterans’ program it 
has given 1.6 million cigar- 
ettes to the patients—the larg- 
est gift presented to any Vet- 
erans Administration hospital 
in the nation. 


with farm families being driven off © 
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Picket Lines. Ended: 


Retail Clerks at Macy 
Win Strike After 13 Months 


Toledo, O.—More than 250 members of the Retail Clerks have won a 13-month struggle to pre- 
serve their union and their jobs at the Toledo outlet of R. H. Macy & Co. 

The clerks—many of them grandmothers—voted by a 9-to-1 margin to accept a “statement of 
understanding” worked out by Toledo’s Labor-Management-Citizens Committee to end the strike at 


LaSalle & Koch which began Nov. 23, 1957. 


Also covered by the agreement® 


a 


Outlet 


are an additional. 400 members of 
RCIA Locals 128 and 633 at two 
other Toledo department: stores— 
Lamson’s and Lion Stores. 

A. B. Crossler, RCIA vice pres- 
ident and director of organization 
who headed the union bargaining 
team, said the settlement “upholds 
the moral principles of trade un- 
jonism—the right to work under 
union conditions with re 
union protection.” 

The agreement ended man- 
agement efforts to have the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
conduct a decertification elec- 
tion—in which strikers would 
be denied the ballot and only 
strikebreakers permitted to vote. 
Under the “statement of under- 
standing,” all of the strikers will be 
reinstated by Feb. 2 without loss 
of seniority. The agreement speci- 
fies there will be no discrimina- 
tion because of strike activities, 


that the legal right of employes to 
join the union will remain unim- 
paired, and that full job security 
and union proféction will continue. 

The 250 strikers, who braved 
freezing winter weather and blis- 
tering summer heat in their 13 
months on the picket line, return 
to their jobs under conditions pro- 
vided by the previous contract, 
coupled with improvements in 
wages put into effect by manage- 
ment since the contract lapsed on 
Nov. 15, 1957. 


The agreement—worked out 
by Msgr. Michael J. Doyle, 
chairman of the Labor-Manage- 
ment-Citizens Committee, and 
Auto Workers Vice Pres. Rich-~ 
ard T. Gosser—specifies that fu- 
ture negotiations for a new con- 
tract will not take place until the 
union has been certified by the 
NLRB. The RCIA indicated it 
would not request the election 


Flight Engineers Settle 
Eastern Airlines Strike 


Flight Engineers at Eastern Airlines won pay raises averaging 
10 percent, a modified union shop and higher pension benefits in 
a new agreement ending a 38-day strike. 

A 7 percent increase is retroactive to April 1, 1957, and union 
officials estimated that back pay checks for the 550 flight engineers 


will average about $1,300. The® 


full increase, ranging from 9 to 11 
percent, dates back to Sept. 1, 
1958, and the contract runs to Apr. 
1, 1960. 

At American Airlines, where 
1,500 members of the Air Line 
Pilots have been on strike since 
Dec. 19, federal mediators were 
meeting with both sides. National 
Mediation Board Chairman Lev- 
erett Edwards said the meetings at 
Washington, D. C., would continue 
“for as many days and nights as 
it takes to reach an agreement.” 

The pilots’ union continued to 
hit back at company attempts to 
inflame public opinion against 
the men who fly the planes. An- 
swering American Airlines’ full- 
page newspaper advertisements, 
ALP Pres. C. N. Sayen cited 67 
agreements signed with other 
airlines since negotiations with 
American started in June 1957, 


He also cited the fact that the 
pilots have had only one other 
strike over contract terms since 
1951, while negotiating 740 con- 
tracts. The union, he added, has 
called only five strikes in its 28- 
year history. 

Sayen declared it took an av- 


Marion H. Hedges, 


IBEW Vet, Dies 


Marion H. Hedges, 70, former 
research director and editor for the 
Intl, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, died Jan. 6 in a Washing- 
ton hospital after a heart attack. 

He had served as a labor con- 
sultant to several government 
agencies and helped set up the 
collective bargaining procedures of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
After 25 years on the IBEW staff, 
he retired in 1954 and became 
labor adviser to what is now the 
Intl. Cooperation Administration. 

An author, reporter and college 
professor at various stages in’ his 
career, he was a founding member 
of the National Planning Associa- 
tion and the Sigma Delta Chi pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity. 


erage of a year and a half to ne- 
gotiate each of the last three con- 
tracts with American and charged 
“the company must bear the major 
share of the responsibility for the 
present situation.” 


In the Eastern Airlines dispute, 
both union and company accepted 
a Mediation Board proposal that 
Eastern withdraw its requirement 
that flight engineers assigned to jet 
planes qualify as pilots. The Flight 
Engineers had strongly protested 
this requirement, which was based 
on the recommendation of a Pres- 
idential Emergency Board. They 
had been under a court order pro- 
hibiting them from striking over 
that issue. 


Fhe mediation proposal was 
drafted as a separate agreement, 
apart from the contract. It pro- 
hibits any change in the qualifi- 
cations for flight engineers for 
the duration of the contract un- 
less the change is required by 
Civil Aeronautics Board regula- 
tions. The CAB does not now 
require flight aguas to qualify 
as pilots. 

The “agency shop” provision in 
the new Flight Engineers contract 
requires employes who do not join 
the union to pay the union an 
amount equal to regular dues for 
the service it performs in repre- 
senting them. The Flight Engi- 
neers also won a dues checkoff. 


Engineers assigned to the. new 
jet planes Eastern is scheduled to 
place into operation this year will 
receive a 20 percent higher pay 
scale. Other contract gains in- 
clude an additional 3.5 percent 
contribution by the company to 
the supplementary eee plan 
now in effect. 


Brooklyn Local Gives 
4-Year Scholarship 


Brooklyn—Local 325 of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes has 
set up a four-year scholarship at 
Cornell University’s New York 
State School of Industrial and La- 


bor Relations. 


until all are back on their jobs, 
and post-strike tensions have 
passed. f 


dure spelled out in the memoran- 
dum will be in effect. 
panel appointed by Msgr. Doyle’s 
committee will serve as final arbi- 
trator. 


The settlement included agree- 


NLRB and in the courts concern- 
ing the dispute. This includes man- 


and efforts to get anti-picketing in- 
junctions issued by the courts, and 
the RCIA’s court actions to block 
the NLRB elections in which only 
strikebreakers would be balloting. 
As soon as the settlement was 
reached the Clerks withdrew 
picket lines: at Macy stores 
across the country, where RCIA 
members and members of other 
AFL-CIO unions were informing 
Macy customers of the issues in- 
volved in the Toledo walkout. 


' The union had also attempted 
to run advertisements in news- 
papers in cities where Macy’s has 
outlets and charged that a “con- 
spiracy of silence” on the part of 
publishers prevented the RCIA 
from bringing its story to the pub- 
lic. 

The three Toledo department 
stores originally negotiated jointly 
with the RCIA. They were banded 
together with a fourth store as Re- 
tail. Associates, which once em- 
ployed the “labor relations” serv- 
ices of Nathan Shefferman, whose 
union-busting tactics were sharply 
criticized by the McClellan special 
Senate committee. 


Report to ICC 
On Railroads 
Called Biased 


The Railway Labor Executives 
Association has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to re- 
ject the proposed report in which 
Examiner Howard Hosmer pre- 
dicts that “in another decade or 
so” railroad passenger service will 
be a thing of the past. 

The report, on the railroad pas- 
senger train deficit, contains “errors 
of omission and commission,” 
and rests in part on “biased” data 
and conclusions which presidential 
emergency boards have rejected as 
“inaccurate, incomplete and _ in- 
valid,” the RLEA said. 

Hosmer’s forecast of the “de- 
mise of passenger service” is a _ 
“conclusion which borders on 
the frivolous,” the rail labor ex- 
ecutives declared in a 32-page 
brief in support of exceptions to 
the report. 

“Not only is this unthinkable 
from the standpoint of national de- 
fense,” the brief added, “but nu- 
merous railroad officials have 
stated quite emphatically that their 
carriers intend to stay in the pas- 
senger business.” 

Most vigorous objections were 
leveled against those sections of the 
report dealing with railroad wages 
and working conditions. The brief 
charged Hosmer with accepting as 
fact “certain highly controversial 
conclusions” injected into the rec- 
ord by witnesses for the railroads, 
and with adopting “a railroad 
propaganda line which is neither 
accurate nor complete and from 
which no helpful conclusions are 


Meantime, a grievance proce- | ® 


Under it a}: 


ments by company and union to]: 
withdraw all litigation before the |} 


agement’s decertification petition | : 


CHILDREN in New York hospitals were the beneficiaries of these 
dolls—both large and small—as the result of a doll-dressing con- 
test staged by the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. Reading clock- 
wise-the living dolls, Ullico employes, are Madelyn Mahon, Hed- 
widge Beaudoin, Jeanette Ryan and Virginia Miller. 


Entertainment Stars 
Aid Musicians’ Projects 


New York — Formation of national advisory committees to 
assist in the furtherance of two projects of the Musicians—the Intl. 
String Congress and the search for the best dance band of 1959— 
has been announced by AFM Pres. Herman D. Kenin. 


The string congress provides for a six-week course of instruction 


talists, ranging in age from 15 to 
21, who will be selected in com- 
petition in the United States and 
Canada. The school will be held 
June 15 to Aug. 8 at the Green- 
leaf Lake area near Tulsa, Okla., 
and will be under the direction of 
Dr. Roy Harris, with noted musi- 
cians on the faculty. 

The outstanding dance band of 
the year, with recognized “name” 
bands ineligible, will be chosen 
through community, regional and 
national playoffs. It is open to 
professional bands made up of 
AFM members, and to bands of 
amateurs who belong to no union. 

Kenin explained both projects 
are intended to spur interest in 
“live” music and the musicians’ 
profession. 

Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell and Mrs. Ronald 
Arthur Dougan, president of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs, are members of both 
committees, 


The String Congress advisory 


for a minimum of 50 instrumen-” 


committee includes Eugene Or- 
mandy, Leopold Stokowski, Leon- 
ard. Bernstein, Howard Mitchell 
and Vladimir Golschmann, out- 
standing symphony orchestra con- 
ductors; Yehudi Menhuin, Szymon 
Goldberg, Gregor Piatigorsky and 
Nicholas Slonemsky, instrumenta- 
lists; Pres. Gerald Doty of the 
American String Teachers Associ- 
ation; Pres. Carl Haverlin of Broad- 
cast .Music, Inc.; Pres. Paul Cun- 
ningham of ASCAP; Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.) and Gov.- 
Elect. J. Howard Edmondson (D) 
of Oklahoma. : 

The best dance band committee 
also includes Howard Barlow, 
Sammy Kaye, Lawrence Welk and 
Stan Kenton, top orchestra leaders; 
Otto Weber, managing secretary, 
and Tom Archer, publicity chair- 
man, National Ballroom Operators 
Association; Oliver Daniel of BMI; 
Richard Frolich of ASCAP; Ex- 
ecutive Sec. S. Turner Jones of the 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, and Paul Ackerman, music 
editor of Billboard magazine. 


38th annual report. 


gress. 


the report. 


| drawn.” 


ACLU Hopeful of Gains 
From Incoming Congress 


New York—The 86th Congress holds the promise of “far 
less danger to free speech and due process” than its prede- 
cessor, the American Civil Liberties Union declares in its 


In a general introduction to the detailed 112-page review 
of the course of civil liberties between July 1, 1957, and 
June 30, 1958, Executive Dir. Patrick Murphy Malin adds 
that there may be some “positive gains” from the new Con- 


Malin writes that there bas been “discernible improve- 
ment” in the area of due process in the period covered by 
He noted that congressional committee pro- 
cedures “generally are not as catch-as-catch-can as formerly.” 

In the area of equal protection ef the laws he cites the 
“largest unfulfilled nationwide obligation” to be in segregated 
housing in the North and segregated schooling, arbitrarily- 
barred voting and other discrimination in the South. 

The report includes a five-page review of developments 
in labor relations including an analysis of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, the ACLU’s proposed code for labor, court decisions, 
loyalty and security matters and public review boards. 
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e Leadexekip is the Need | 


pe ADMINISTRATION’S timid and ésltering BA ORs 
major element in, the Republican defeat in November—has been 
sharply underscored by the latest, Soviet achievement in placing a 


' man-made satellite in orbit around the sun. 


The stunning Soviet scientific achievements in contrast to our 
own do not totally reflect the Administration’s leadership failure. 
But when this momentous event is placed alongside the President’s 
general budget proposals, the White House’s finicky concern with 
“balanced budgets” and “non-essential spending,” it reveals not 
only inadequate leadership but a failure to comprehend the scope 
of the problems facing the nation and the world. 

There are no voices raised in favor of “waste,” no voices favor- 
ing “non-essential spending;” these are strawmen created to 
exploit a phony fiscal appeal to the Ameficah people. 

But there are many voices raised—and they are growing louder 
and stronger—demanding that all of America’s tremendous re- 
sources be used to provide the free world with determined and 
capable leadership and the nation with programs geared to achiev- 
ing its great potentials of political freedom and economic security. 

_The importance of the Soviet satellite is to reveal the timorous 
approach of unimaginative leadership in a period that calls for 
boldness, inventiveness and direction. 


Old Guard Triumph 


HE OLD GUARD, ultra-conservative elements of the Repub- 

lican party are firmly entrenched in House and Senate leader- 
ship posts despite a battle by moderate and liberal Republicans in 
the upper chamber to win a stronger voice in party councils. 

The leadership change in the House, which substitutes Charles 
A. Halleck of Indiana for Joseph W. Martin of Massachusetts as 
GOP floor leader, is relatively meaningless in terms of party policy. 

Both are old-line conservatives. If anything, Halleck is an 
abler exponent of tactics and strategy to push the Old Guard line. 

The fight of the Senate GOP liberals may, it ise hoped, have 
some after-effects beneficial to the future of the party and to future 
legislation. The fact of the battle for top party office may of itself 
exert a check on the anti-anything-progressive Old Guarders. 

But perhaps the most important development coming out of the 
Senate GOP fight is the willingness of the President to stand on the 
sidelines while senators who supported him went down to defeat. 


Wanted: Still More Help 


ou AFL-CIO has often reiterated its belief that qualified stu- 
dents should not be denied college training just because their 
financial means are limited. Now it is backing that belief with six 
scholarships for deserving high school graduates each year. 

The new program joins the hundreds of programs created and 
operated by international unions, state and city bodies and local 
unions. The total of labor’s scholarship aid to deserving students 
is having an important impact on the nation and its growing con- 
cern with higher education for students of exceptional ability. 

But while the labor movement and many other groups are rally- 
ing to aid the qualified but financially unable to secure a college 
education, the government’s responsibility cannot be ignored. 

A program of federally financed scholarships for college and uni- 
versity study is a necessary step forward to create a stronger de- 
mocracy and give real substance to the American goal of equal 
educational opportunity for all. 
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ACHIEVMEN 


deer We Can Do Better, Mr: President i) ee 


A Report On Spain: 


ADRID—A QUIET but bitter struggle against 

the police regime of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco by workers and intellectuals of this dictator- 
ship-ridden. land, under way for almost 20 years, 
may be nearing a climax. 

Whether it will result in an overthrow of the 
dictatorship or result in some “new look” reorgani- 
zation is highly speculative. But something must 
happen soon because: 

e The country is in the throes of one of the 
worst economic crises it has faced since Franco took 
power in 1939, at the end of the civil war. 

e@ Franco has lost the confidence of important 
segments of the population, not merely the workers, 
but ranking church leaders, the middle-class, uni- 
versity students, leading intellectuals and, perhaps, 
even military officials. 

e@ The corruption of the regime is so vast that 
it can no longer be concealed. During my visit a 
financial scandal involving almost $250 million, four 
times Spain’s pathetically meager gold reserves, was 
exposed. 

e@ The conspiracy against Franco reaches into 
the highest circles in Spain judging by the recent 
arrests of 80 Spaniards which shocked the demo- 
cratic world. 

e@ The Falange, Franco’s monopoly party, has 
become totally discredited in the eyes of the people. 

THESE CONCLUSIONS, reached during a trip 
to this Spanish capital, are based on confidential 
talks with competent observers whose names cannot 
be revealed. ‘They include Spaniards who spoke 
openly of their hatred of the present regime and 
experts who have watched events inside Spain for 
some years. 

One of the most immediate concerns of people 
I talked to here is the attempt by the Communist 
party, legally outlawed, to infiltrate democratic op- 
position circles, particularly among” workers and 
students. 

It is believed that some top-level mmunists, 
particularly Santiago Carillo,, Spanish Communist 
party general secretary, enjoy important contacts 
with Falangist officials inside Spain. Santiago Carillo 


in Spain twice last year to meet with Falangists. 
However, it is pure Franco myth that the present 
Opposition is Communist-inspired. 1 have before 
me a hitherto unpublished petition sent to the min- 
ister of the army May 5, 1958, asking clemency for 
a group of Madrid University students imprisoned 
for so-called “disorders” in December 1957. This 
petition was signed by 50 Catholic priests including 
Msgr. Jose Bulart, personal chaplain to Franco. 
“THESE YOUNG MEN, your Excellency,” the 
petition stated, “are victims and not mere criminals. 
They are victims of a society to which they belong 


voking them to rebellion. 


himself is in exile but he is believed to have been > 


and which has estranged them to the point of pro- ~ 


Franco Dictatorship in Trouble 
As Bitter Struggle Nears Climax 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


“We consider ourselves in great part guilty of 
not having been able to give due guidance to these 
young men and we now wish to atone for the error 
which, as we said, we share with all of society which, 
more or less consciously, has provoked this rebel- 
lion. © 

“We know that, together with these students, 
there are in jail other Spaniards belonging to the 
working-class and other strata of society, who were 
arrested under similar circumstances. We do not 
ask for favored treatment for the university students 
while forgetting the others accused. We merely 
confine ourselves to expounding what we know of 
them from our university activities.” 

THE REAL AGONY which confronts this land 
is the inability of the irrepressible Franco opposition 
to agree on a program for the short-run, let alone 
the long-term future. And in this lies Franco’s 
strength. 

For the great fear of all Spaniards is that the 
aftermath of his death or overthtow would mean 
another civil war. The last one in 1936-39 cost 
almost a million Spanish lives in a population now 
only about 28 million. That is why among many 
of the finest intellects in Spain the only possible 
solution is restoration of the monarchy along British 
or Belgian constitutional lines. But those who re- 
flect the opinions of Spanish workers say the idea 
of the monarchy is repugnant. 


Morgan Praises 
Labor Sponsor 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, marked the begin- 
ning of his fifth year under the federation’s 
sponsorship on New Year’s Day with the fol 
lowing comment: 

“A correspondent is sobered by the weight 
of his responsibility in trying to report with 
clarity and comment with perspective on the 
things that count. The personal challenge to 
this reporter is intensified tonight by the fact 
that this is the fourth anniversary of the start 
of these broadcasts. 

“With all of organized labor’s weaknesses, 
which are glaring, even frightening, I know of 
no group whose top leadership is more sensi- 
tive to the urgency of our national and inter- 
tional problems. 

“If this is a plug for the sponsor, the AFL- 
CIO, it is proudly meant to be. I enter the 
fifth year of this assignment with the rules un- 
changed, with full freedom to report, ‘to com- 
ment, to criticize and make my own mis- 
tak ee Pad 
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ALL THROUGH THIS SESSION rplcanaeg Congress it will be neces- 
sary to keep in mind_the enormous power of negation that Pres. 
Eisenhower can wield by threatening to veto, or actually vetoing, 
legislation that can command substantial majorities in both houses 
—but not a two-thirds vote in each. 

An example from last year will illustrate. 

When the President early in the session vetoed a Democratic farm 
bill and a Democratic rivers and harbors bill, Senate Majority Lead- 
er Johnson announced that there would be thorough hearings on 
the veto messages. 


Johnson didn’t have anything close to the two-thirds votes 
needed to challenge the vetoes, and neither did Speaker Sam 
Rayburn in the House. And no leader cares to go through the 
pointless exercise of forcing roll calls on efforts to override that 
have no chance of success. : 

The idea therefore was conveyed that the veto messages 
themselves would be talked over, at open sessions, with various 
experts offered the chance to present public evidence to sustain or 
challenge the President’s words. The impression was allowed to 
get out that even cabinet officers might be invited to justify the 
vetoes. 

Nothing ever came of this notion, and in retrospect it doesn’t 
sound very impressive. A cabinet officer wouldn’t touch an invita- 
tion to attend, and a committee chairman who tried to push him 
would end up looking ae, * pyle. 


JOHNSON AND cavecns. have larger majorities now, but 
are well short of two-thirds majorities needed to pass really con- 
troversial legislation against determined White House opposition. 

Half the 100-odd southern Democrats in the House, for exam- 
ple, would be lost on some kinds of legislation. Half the 18 south- 
ern Democratic senators might be lost, although these senators as 
a group tend more strongly than their House colleagues toward 
agreement with northern Democrats on certain economic. issues. 

Votes can be gained from the Republicans, among whom the in- 
fluence of liberals is stronger in the Senate simply because so many 
Old Guard veterans were defeated. But these may be offset by 
individual western and northern Democrats. 

* * * 

THE EISENHOWER INFLUENCE, for his last two years, is 
clearly more conservative than it was four years ago, even more 
than two years ago. 

It seems odd to say, but Sinclair Weeks in the Commerce Dept. 
was merely unprogressive, whereas his successor, Sec. Lewis B. 
Strauss, is both rigidly reactionary and likely to try to throw his 
weight around. 

Robert Anderson, Humphrey’s successor in the Treasury Dept., 
has been successful in scaring a good many Democratic leaders into 
believing that taxes can’t be cut because we may have to spend 
more to meet the Soviet military, technological and economic chal- 
lenge. He is equally successful in scaring Eisenhower into believing 
that an unbalanced budget is so deadly a threat that we must cut 
spending for the next fiscal year below what we are spending this 
year. 

Ike himself is almost ostentatiously semi-retired from the most 
onerous of his duties. He has had only two press conferences, for 
example, since the Nov. 4 election, and the country has scarcely 
a notion from his own words—except for the formal gobbledygook 
he is forced to utter in required messages to Congress—of what he 
thinks of his party’s defeat at the polls. 

But he has the power of the veto, and he has shown in the past 
that he will use it, even as when in the case of the depressed-areas 
bill last year it was a death-blow to at least three Republican sena- 
torial candidates. 


REP. JOHN McCORMACK (right), Democratic leader of the 
House, outlined a 10-point program for action by the new 86th 
Congress as he was interviewed on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational program. Rep. Joseph 
Martin, Jr., for 20 years House Republican leader, said on the 
program that a balanced budget is the major task before the Con- 
_ gress, Interviewer was Harry W. Flannery (left). 


(Continued from Page 1) 


{Dirksen Victor ‘as Old Guard 
: Wins Battle for GOP Control 


ranks involved what many critics 
of Martin termed a need for “more 
aggressive” leadership rather than 
any differences over ideology. 

Halleck, 58 years old and a 
hard-fighting partisan who 
emerged victorious in a bitter 
intra-Republican struggle in his 
home state of Indiana last year, 
generally voted about the same 
way as the 74-year-old Martin 
on issues involving support of 
Eisenhower. 

He was placed in nomination 
against Martin by one of the most 
conservative Republicans in the 
House, Rep. Noah Mason (Ill.), 
and he gained the announced sup- 
port of another of the most, con- 
servative members, Rep. John 
Taber (N. Y.), ranking GOP mem- 
ber of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee. 

A factor in Halleck’s decision to 
challenge Martin. may have been 
his restiveness at the arrangement 
that saw him deprived of any rec- 
ognized position of party leader- 
ship during sessions in which the 
Republicans were in the minority. 


| When Republicans controlled 
the House, Martin was speaker 
and Halleck was floor leader, but 
the assistant leadership was left 
to Rep. Leslie C. Arends (Iil.) 
when the GOP was out of power 
and Martin claimed the floor 
leadership. 

In the Senate, the powerful Old 
Guard contingent headed by the 
senior Republican, Sen. Styles 
Bridges (N. H.), had little difficulty 
in beating off Cooper’s attempt to 
win the floor leadership from Dirk- 
sen. 

The self-styled progressive or 
“modern” GOP senators, who fol- 
lowed Sen. George Aiken (Vt.) in 
charging after the election that 
their party needed to create a new 
“image” in the public mind, were 
beaten in the Senate Republican 
caucus by a 20-to-14 vote. | 

Bridges Offer Spurned 

Kuchel’s election as whip fol- 
lowed by an identical 20-to-14 
vote. Bridges had previously of- 
fered to allow Kuchel an uncon- 
tested election to the. post and 


tion cae after the liberals refused 
to drop their fight on Dirksen. 
The Aiken group had earlier 
decided not to challenge for the 
leadership posts held by Bridges 
as Policy Committee chairman and 
Senators Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.) and Milton D. Young 
(N. D.) in the GOP Conference. 
The liberals claimed that their 
battle would win them greater 
recognition in choice legislative 
committee assignments and said 
the addition of Kuchel to the leg- 
islative leaders would assure 
their group representation in 
presenting liberal Republican 
views to Eisenhower in White 
House legislative conferences. 
Unsettled was the issue of wheth- 
er they had gained another objec- 
tive—to “put a lid” on so-called 
“reports” by anonymous members 
of the Bridges Policy Committee 
staff that had the effect of helping 
create GOP campaign doctrine. 
Among the documents issued by the 
“staff” last year was a voluminous 
report called “The Labor Bosses— 


Mundt was nominated in opposi- 


America’s Third Party.” 


House Federal Agency Probers 
Propose Code of Ethics With Teeth 


A special House subcommittee has called for a code of ethics for federal regulatory agencies 
backed up by stiff laws providing fines and jail sentences for anyone—including federal officials— 
attempting to exert improper pressure on these agencies. 

At the same time the subcommittee, headed by Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), recommended that 


the 86th Congress authorize a continuation of its investigations that already have resulted in the 
resignations under fire of former®— 


White House Aide Sherman Adams 
and Federal Communications Com- 
missioner Richard A.- Mack. 

In its teport to the House, the 
subcommittee said it had uncov- 
ered “fundamental weaknesses” in 
its investigation of the FCC, Civil. 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Power 
Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission and the Securities & Ex-|° 


change Commission. 


Failure to correct these weak- 
nesses, the report continued, 
“will lead to lack of public con- 
fidence in the efficiency and in- 
tegrity of the administration of 
law by commissions.” 


Subcommittee members’ con- 


curred unanimously in the recom- 


mendations for legislation that 
would spell out the proper proce- 
dure for contacts with the agencies 
and which would provide civil and 
‘criminal sanctions for violation of 
the law. The report said the pro- 
posals were “aimed at eliminating 
flagrant abuses and certain condi- 
tions and practices which are con- 
ducive to the fostering of improper 
- » conduct.” 

Three Republican members — 
Representatives Charles A. Wol- 
verton (N.J.), Joseph P. O’Hara 
(Minn.) and John B. Bennett 
(Mich.)—disagreed with their col- 
leagues over the scope of the re- 


rt. 
They objected to the fact that 
it dealt at length with the rela- 
tionship between Adams and Bos- 


ton textile tycoon Bernard Gold- 
fine without mentioning by name 
others guilty of what Wolverton 
called “improprieties.” 


The subcommittee recommended 
that, if, its investigation is continued 
by the new Congress, the probe be 
broadened to include the activities 
of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Standards, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, National 
Science Foundation,- Weather Bu- 
reau, Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, Public Health Service, Rail- 
road Retirement Board and “other 
agencies” within the legislative ju- 
risdiction of the parent House In- . 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee. 


Party Leaders in House Predict | 
Law Similar to Kennedy-Ives Bill 


bill by the new 86th Congress. 


Both Rep. John McCormack, Democratic House leader, and Rep. Joseph Martin, Jr., Republi- 
can leader for 20 years, predicted passage of labor legislation along the lines of the Kennedy-Ives 


They were interviewed on Washington Reports to the People, 


AFL-CIO public service educational program, heard on approximately 250 radio stations. 
McCormack laid down a program of 10 major points that included: 


% 


1. Statehood for Hawaii. 

2. Labor-management legislation 
“which clearly will have a majority 
vote in the House when it comes 
up again.” 

3. Increase of the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour, “but in 
any event, an increase from the 
present rafe of $1.” 

4. Extension of minimum wage 
coverage. 

5. Aid to depressed areas, “a 
measure which Pres. Eisenhower 
unfortunately and unwisely vetoed” 
in the last Congress. 

6. Acceleration of the construc- 
tion of interstate highways. 

7. Housing. 

8. Adequate appropriations for 
defense. 

9. Foreign aid, with a shift from 
military aid. 

10. Legislation to give greater 
emphasis on research and develop- 
ment for defense. “We cannot 
afford to trail the Soviet Union in 
this field.” 


Sa 


Martin said there is a chance 
of improving the measure passed 
by the last Congress to protect 
health, welfare and pension 
plans. He agreed on the pros- 
pect of labor-management legis- 
lation “along the lines of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill,” but did not 
expect there would be favorable 
action on many other items ex- 
cept defense. 


He said that the No. 1 issue is 
balancing the budget, adding, “I 
presume it may be necessary to 
curtail some of the spending.” This 
would not mean, he said, a reduc- 
tion in defense. 


“We can’t do that,” Martin de- 
clared. “We've got to keep peace 
in the world and the only way to 
do that is to have a strong national 
defense, one that the Russians will 
respect.” 

McCormack said he thought 


Eisenhower is optimistic in ex- 


pecting revenue next year that 
will achieve a balanced budget. 


“I consider national defense and 
the self-preservation of our coun- 
try more important than a bal- 
anced budget,” he asserted. “Any 
American should know that the 
preservation of our country comes 
first.” 


IUE Pension Plan 


Starts Payments 


Newark, N. J.—A pension plan 
negotiated last year by Dist. 4, 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers has begun paying benefits, Pen- 
sion Fund Trustee George R. Col- 
lins announced, 

Checks were mailed to the first 
three IUE members to retire under 
the plan, which covers 3,500 work- 
ers in more than 50 companies in 
New Jersey and New York. 
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ISSUE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING: To require 
union and management reports on financial and other 
matters, require union secret ballot elections, tighten 
bribery and collusion provisions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY: Repeal of Sec. 14(b), general modi- 
fication to make this anti-union law fairer. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Protection of the civil rights of all citi- 
zens regardless of race, creed or color. \ 


EDUCATION: Inability of states to finance school con- 
struction and operation is injuring quality of U.S. edu- 
cation; scholarships needed for colleges. 


_ SOCIAL SECURITY: Adequate health care for benefit 
recipients is lacking. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Present $1 wage floor is inadequate, 
millions of workers are not protected. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: State system 
benefits are low, duration too short, disqualifications un- 
fair. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT: Areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment create a national problem. 


HOUSING: Shortage of low-income and middle-income 
housing persists; action is needed to expand programs to 
fight urban decay. 


NATURAL RESOURCES: Conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources is a continuing national need. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: USS. is lagging behind other world 

powers in practical development of peaceful uses of 

atomic energy, particularly production of electric power 
- from atomic energy. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS: Implementation of Full Em- 
ployment Act requires federal loans for municipalities for 
construction of planned public works. 


RAIL PENSIONS, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION: Equity and need require increases in pensions and 
unemployment compensation for railroad workers. 


FARM PROBLEMS: Farm income has failed to keep 
pace with the rest of the economy; small farmers are par- 
ticularly hard pressed. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYE HEALTH INSURANCE: Fed- 
eral employes lack health insurance protection now be- 
coming standard in private industry. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE: Adequacy of America’s defense 
has been threatened by failure of Administration to re- 
quest and use sufficient funds. 


TAXES: Loopholes in federal income tax law give unfair 
advantage to certain taxpayers, discriminate against low 
and middle income taxpayers. 


SUPREME COURT: Efforts may be renewed to limit 
Supreme Court jurisdiction in important cases, change 
the interpretation of federal legislation. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Continued support of mutual se- 
curity program for technical assistance, economic and 
military aid to other countries will be asked. 


IMMIGRATION: McCarran-Walter Act severely restricts 
admission of deserving aliens and is discriminatory. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT: Prevailing wage law sets base 
wages and hours on construction paid for with federal 
funds, but does not extend fringe benefits. 


FEDERAL AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION: The ex- 
isting shortage of physicians is becoming increasingly 
acute; medical schools must be encouraged to educate 
more doctors. ty 


AID TO COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANS: Wide- 
spread development of such plans has been hampered by 
difficulties in obtaining necessary facilities. 


SENATE FILIBUSTER RULE: Old Rule 22 permits mi- 
nority to talk legislation to death except when debate halted 
by two-thirds of entire membership, © 


» Score Card for the 86th CRS. 


AFL-CIO’ POSITION — 


‘inity ‘cetiee teint de HEMEL Dimsarcas du leghindiom 
which will eliminate opportunities for corruption. 


; 


“Major revision” of Taft-Hartley is given high priority 
in AFL-CIO legislative program. 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 should be broadened to pro- 
vide effective protection to every constitutionally-guar- 
anteed civil right. 


Executive Council asks federal assistance to eliminate - 


classroom shortage and improve teachers’ salaries, fed- 
eral program of college scholarships. — 


Legislation requested to provide hospital care and cer- 
tain medical and nursing services to social security 
beneficiaries. 


Increase urged to $1.25, extension of coverage to mil- 
lions of workers not now protected. 


Support given to federal standards legislation to guar- 
antee the unemployed a more realistic percentage of 
their normal paycheck. 


Federal legislation asked providing grants and loans 
to encourage new industry, provide temporary relief 
in urban and rural areas of high chronic — 
ment. 


Comprehensive legislation asked to extend urban re- 
newal and slum clearance programs, spur home con- 
struction, public housing. 


Executive Council reaffirmed support for TVA self- 
financing and multi-purpose seeeed in great river 


basins, 


Urgent attention must be given to programs for - the 
peaceful use of the atom. 


Action called for on “community facilities” program 
of low-interest rate loans to municipalities. 


Executive Council urges immediate increase in rail pen- 
sions and unemployment benefits, calling failure to 
act “one of the blackest marks in the record of the 
85th Congress.” 


Legislation requested to provide working farm fami- 
lies “their full equity in the American economy.” 


AFL-CIO supports program providing choice among 
plans, coverage for retired employes, federal contribu- 
tion of at least half of cost, employe representation in 
administration, continuing study and evaluation of cost 
and adequacy. 


Executive Council calls for defense program necessary 
to protect America’s security, asserting that we can- 
not afford anything less than adequate defense. 


Action strongly urged to close tax loopholes, such as 
oil depletion allowance, and make tax burdens equita- 
ble for all groups. 


AFL-CIO vigorously opposes attempts to reduce the 
Supreme Court’s appellate jurisdiction or limit the 
court’s power to interpret federal law. 


AFL-CIO supports strengthened economic and techni- 
cal assistance program. 


AFL-CIO advocates admission of 250,000 immigrants 


_ annually, abolition of national orjgins system. 


Modernization of the Davis-Bacon Act is needed to ap- 
ply it to overtime, health insurance and other fringe 
benefits. 


Federal aid urged for schools training medical and re- 


lated personnel through grants for construction and ex- 
pansion of physical tactiities, for research, and for stu- 
dent scholarships. 


Program is needed for federal grants and low interest 
loans to cohsumer-sponsored diregt service health plans, 
for creation of needed physical facilities, 


AFL-CIO strongly urges modification of rule to permit 
majority to prevail after extended debate. 


_ ACTION BY 85TH CONGRESS 
AFL-CIO-supported Kennedy-Ives bill passed by Sen- 
ate, defeated in House after Eisenhower Administra- 
tion opposed it. 


No legislation generally revising Taft-Hartley reached 
the floor; some amendments died a Kennedy-Ives 
bill. 


Passed first civil rights bill in 82 years, aimed ponents 
at operas the — to vote. 


Broad federal aid for school construction was rejected 
when Administration dropped support, ——s pro- 
posals also were beaten. 


Bill passed increasing benefits and making other im- 
provements, but no provision was made for health 
needs, 


Extensive hearings were held in 1957 but bills did not 
reach floor for action. 


Weak, temporary “states’ option” law was passed, ex- 
piring Mar. 31, 1959. No other action. 


Bill passed Congress in closing days but was vetoed 
by Pres. Eisenhower. 


a 


$2.5 billion measure passed Senate, was rejected in the 
House. 


Hells Canyon dam and TVA self-financing bills passed 
Senate, were not considered on House floor. 


Bills passed authorizing research on and construction of 
reactors adaptable for power production, 


Bill ineluding clause requiring minimum pay and con- 
ditions for workers passed the Senate; the House killed 
the bill by voting against _— it up for debate after 
committee approval. 


Rail pension boost passed Senate as an amendment to 
a longshoreman’s bill, but failed in the House. 


Several attempts to alleviate the plight of the farmer 
resulted in no new approaches to farmers’ problems. 


No legislation was passed by Congress. 


Congress increased funds for weapons procurement by 


- $1 billion over the Administration request, but the Ad- 


ministration refused to spend it. 
Efforts to amend tax bills to close loopholes, adjust taxes 


were rejected in the Senate. 


Every effort to restrict the court was rejected in the last 
Congress, but in one case only by a 1-vote margin in 
the Senate. 


we 
Administration request for funds was cut by Congress, 
but worst slashes proposed by isolationists were rejected. 


Congress passed minimum legislation granting relief in 
hardship cases and improving status of Hungarian refu- 
gees. 


No action was taken by the last Congress. 


No action was taken by the last Congress. 


No action was taken during the last Congress. 


Motion to adopt new rules was tabled in 1957.: 
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“Free World 
\Hails Batista Fall 


(Continued from Page 1) 
others are being sought by Cas- 
(20's police. 

It was reported the Communists 
Bwere taking advantage of the con- 
fusion to accuse their enemies in 
the labor movement. Their role was 
not clear in the hectic first few days 
of the Castro government, but it 
was known the Reds played no part 
in the leadership of the revolution- 
ary movement although they had 
@broken away from Batista during 
his last days. 

Among those who remained in 
their posts was Ignacio Gon- 
zalez Tellechea, international re- 
lations secretary of the CTC and 
president of ORIT. 


First NLRB 


Won by Teachers 


Los Angeles—For the first time in the history of the teaching 
profession, teachers balloted in a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election here—and selected the American Federation 


of Teachers by a 2-to-1 margin. 


Involved were teachers employed by the major motion picture 


Labor 


Eusebio Mujal, CTC general sec- 
retary and a Batista follower, fled 
to asylum in the Argentine embassy 
in Havana. CTC Sec.-Treas. Jesus 
Artigas, also a Batista supporter, 
was among those arrested, accord- 
ing to reports. ' i 

In welcoming Batista’s downfall, 
the ICFTU expressed “the fervent 
hope that the military regime will 
be succeeded by a democratic gov- 
ernment based on free elections.” 

“We pray that there shall be no 
further bloodshed and that the peo- 
ple of Cuba will achieve stability 
in government and will avojd the 
use of force in settling Cuba’s po- 
litical problems,” the ICFTU said. 


Election 


INDIA’S HOME MINISTER G. B. 
amine with interest a clutch repair machine being demonstrated 
at the United States Small Industries Fair in New Delhi. An 
interested observer (center) is Harry H. Pollak, a staff member in 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, who is attending the fair as 
a representative of American labor. 


. 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Ohio 
Manufacturers Association tried 
unsuccessfully to use a “bank 
loan” to mask their financial back- 
ing of the “right-to-work” pro- 
posal resoundingly defeated in the 
November elections. 

When the “work” forces, headed 
by State Rep. Elton Kile (R-Plain 
City) filed their report on campaign 
expenses and receipts, they showed 
an outlay of $762,543 and indi- 
vidual contributions totaling only 
$72,923, 

. The remainder of the money, 
the report said, came in the form 
of a $392,500 loan from the — 
Huntington National Bank of 
Columbus and a $261,000 loan 
from the Ohio Chamber. 

Bank officials declined to name 
the persons or groups who had put 
up security for the loan, terming 
this “confidential” information. 
Sec. of State Ted W. Brown wrote 
Kile’s Committee for Issue 2—the 
so-called “right-to-work” amend- 
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Unions Ask 


and ‘television studios in the area.@— 


Educationally the teachers come 
‘under the supervision of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education but 
they are employed by industry, 
under arrangements permitting 
child actors and entertainers to 
receive their education outside of 
normal public school schedules and 
facilities. 

Normally, the NLRB does not 
figure in teachers’ choice of col- 
lective bargaining representation. 
In the case of the entertainment 
industry’s schools, however, it 
held that the teachers were en- 
titled to use the board’s facilities 


AFL-CIO Establishes 
College Scholarships 


(Continued from Page 1) 
est marked in each state’ pro-rated 
by population, are identified as 
semi-finalists in September and are 
asked to take a second examina- 
tion given in December in testing 
centers throughout the nation. 

The finalists are announced in 
January after marking of the sec- 
ond examination. From this group 
AFL-CIO representatives will se- 
lect the six students to receive the 
AFL-CIO merit scholarships. 

Winners will be announced in 
May and presentation ceremonies 
will take place at graduation ex- 
ercises. ' 

In announcing the scholarships 
attention to a 
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because motion picture and tele- 
vision studios are engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

In mail balloting conducted 
over a three-week period, teachers 
employed by companies affiliated 
with the Motion Picture Producers 
Association favored the AFT by a 
vote of 18 to 11. In the case 


of studios belonging to the Alliance |an unaffiliated local. 


From N. Y. Publishers — 


New York, N. Y.—Demands for arbitration of claims for wages 
totaling at least $1.5 million are being filed with New York news- 
paper publishers by locals of four AFL-CIO unions whose members 
were laid off without notice or Severance pay in the recent 19-day 
shutdown and strike of the Newspaper Mail and Deliverers Union, 


ment—that if the group failed to 
disclose the names of those pro- 
viding collateral for the huge bank 
loan, he would ask the attorney 
general to intervene. : 
Kile then reported that the cham- 
ber and the manufacturers’ group 
—Ohio branch of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—act- 
ing as non-profit organizations, had 
pledged surplus bonds to guarantee 
the loan. 


At the same time the cham- 


Layoff Pay 


of Television Film Producers, they 
voted for the AFL-CIO affiliate by 
a score of 15 to 5. These two 
industry associations normally set 
the pattern for the numerous in- 


The union officials said their 
contracts call for pay of one to four 
weeks in lieu of notice of layoff, 
plus severance pay, when publish- 


ers exercise their unilateral right to 
reduce the force. 

The publishers notified workers 
that while being laid off, they 
should hold themselves on a stand- 
by basis for recall in the event of 
a settlement with the striking un- 
ion. 

Claims were filed against all 
nine newspapers involved by the 
Typographers, Pressmen and 
Mailers and against six of them 
by the Newspaper Guild, whose 
members were retained at work 
on three of the publications dur- 
ing the shutdown. 

One union leader noted that em- 
ployes, while being denied pay, 
were being continued as employes 
without the right to seek other 
jobs, because to obtain other work 
might be considered as resignation 
by the publishers. 

The publishers have denied vio- 
lation of existing contracts in ef- 
fecting the layoffs without notice 
or severance pay. 


dependent studios in the area. 


Labor Day message by AFL-CIO 
‘Pres. George Meany in which he 
cited the monumental waste of 
talent in the tens of thousands of 
qualified young students whose 
education ends short of college 
primarily because of lack of fi- 
nancial means, 


Meany, in that message said, 
‘Federally-financed scholarships for 
college study would be a long step 
forward toward a stronger democ- 
racy and would show the world 
that, in America, opportunities are 
truly equal.” 


“If Russia can find the funds to 
fully educate all students, so can 


e-  fe e P 
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other Helping Hand 


The settlement ending the strike 
provided for raises of $3.55 the 
first year and $1.75 the second, and 
was approved overwhelmingly by 
the membership in secret balloting 
supervised by the Honest Ballot As- 
sociation. The vote was 2,091 to 
537 on terms virtually the same as 
those rejected by the membership, 
by a narrow 887-to-772 margin, 
two weeks earlier. 

The Newspaper Guild accepted 
a similar money package plus 
added-union and job security pro- 
visions to end a strike threat Nov. 
1. All other unions except the 
Deliverers, with contracts termi- 
nating Dec. 8, decided to con- 


the United States,” he declared. 


tions pending negotiations for 
new pacts. . 

The nine papers closed down 
on Dec.. 11, alleging their ac- 
tion was triggered by the failure 
of members of the Typographical 
.Union to report for one shift at 
the New York Daily News. 

Management of the papers, all 

_|members of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation of New York, refused to 
continue publishing, invoking a 
clause in their ITU contract pro- 
viding that a work stoppage at any 


tinue work under contract exten- - 


ber’s executive secretary, Her- 
schel C. Atkinson, said the $261,- 
000 loan came from the cham- 
ber’s “reserves,” and would be 
written off as a “bad debt.” 
The influential Toledo Blade was 
sharply critical of what it called 
the “loan device,” declaring ‘in . 
an editorial that the compulsory 
open shop group had attempted to 
devise “a neat method of not list- 
ing contributors to the ‘right-to- 
work’ campaign.” 


Wyle Resigns as 
TWUA Counsel »~ 


New York—Benjamin Wyle, gen- 
eral counsel of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, has left that 
organization to open his own law 
Offices here. 

Wyle joined the TWUA’s legal 
department as associate counsel in 
1943, and for the past five years 
has held the general counsel’s post. 

In his long legal career with the | 
union he participated in several 
landmark cases, including one 
which led to a Supreme Court rul- 
ing in 1957 upholding the right of 
unions to enforce arbitration agree- 
ments in the federal courts. He 
also played a leading role in up- 
holding the federal government’s 
right to fix minimum wages for 
the textile industry under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. 


one paper constituted a strike 
against all papers. 

Francis G. Barrett, president of 
ITU Dist. 6 here, labeléd the move 
a “clumsy effort” to. put the burden 
for the shutdown on the union “in- 
stead of on the shoulders of the 
newspaper publishers, where it 
properly belongs.” 

“The reason why the papers 
suspended publication, even 
though it was possible for them 
to print their papers, was be- 
cause they did not find it profita- 
ble to publish when they were 
unable to make deliveries in 
quantities large enough to satisfy 
their advertisers,” Barrett said. 

The ITU official charged that 
the publishers did not give the un- 
ion “sufficient time” to iron out 
the misunderstanding at the Daily 
News before they invoked the city- 
wide “lockout” which left 10 mil- 
lion New Yorkers without daily 
papers. 


Farmer Vote 
Against ‘Work’ 
In California 


San Francisco— Organized la- 
bor carried the farming counties 
of the state in addition to its tra- 
ditional big city strongholds in 
defeating the so-called “right-to- 
work” proposal by a 990,862-vote 
margin in the November elections. 

Final official statistics released | : 
by the office of the secretary of] 
state showed that of the more than |} 
5 million votes cast on the compul- 
sory open shop measure, 59.6]: 
percent were against the proposi- 
tion. It was almost exactly the 
same margin by which a similar 
measure was defeated in 1954. 

C. J. Haggerty, executive sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California 
State AFL-CIO, said the vote in 
the rural districts was “signifi- 
cant recognition that the well- 
being of farming communities 
depends in large measure on the 
purchasing power of unionized 
workers throughout the state.” 

So complete was the victory 
against the “work” proposal that 
labor carried all but six of Cali- 
fornia’s 58 counties. ‘The measure 
carried only in Alpine, Imperial, 
Lake, Mono, Orange and Sutter 


counties. 
¢ 


BENJAMIN WYLE 
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‘Senate Showdown 


Due on Filibuster 


(Continued from Page 1) 
had differences, too. In the Senate, 
‘the dispute centered on efforts of 
northern and western liberals to 
curb the filibuster power used by 
southern Democrats to block civil 
rights legislation. 

A House fight to reduce the 
powers of the Rules Committee, 
which has stood as a barrier to 
liberal legislation, was called off 
when Rayburn pledged the com- 
mittee would give reasonably 
prompt clearance to measures 
approved by legislative commit- 
tees. ; 


The Rules Committee was orig- 
inally set up as a “traffic police- 
man” to speed the orderly flow of 

_ legislation from committees to the 
House floor. But in recent years, 
under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Howard W. Smith (D-Va.), the 
committee has been used by south- 
ern conservatives to blockade key 
measures. 

The spotlight, however, was on 
the Senate filibuster fight. A bi- 
partisan group—including Demo- 
crats Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) and 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) and 
Republicans Jacob K. Javits 
(N. Y.) and Clifford Case (N. J.) 
—was seeking to change the famed 
filibuster rule to make possible an 
eventual shutting off of debate 
(cloture) by a simple majority 
rule. 

Johnson beat the liberal bloc 
to the first punch by introducing 
his own proposal amending the 
present rule. Instead of requir- 
ing the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the full Senate, the 
Johnson proposal would permit 
cloture by the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of those present. 

At issue in the initial skirmish- 
ing was the question of whether 
Senate rules automatically carry 
over from session to session, or 
whether they can be changed by a 
simple majority vote at the start 
of a new session. 

Vice Pres. Nixon, as president 
of the Senate, was quickly pro- 
jected into the struggle when he 
handed down an “advisory opinion” 
that the Senate can adopt new 
rules by majority vote at the open- 
ing of any new Congress. At the 
same time, he gave the opinion 
that the Senate was currently oper- 
ating under its old rules. 

This seemed a departure from 


Nixon’s position two years ago, 
in a similar fight, when his “ad- 
visory opinion” dealt solely with 
the right to adopt new rules. 

Parliamentary maneuvering was 
planned to force Nixon to give a 
binding ruling which could then be 
appealed to the full Senate mem- 
bership. If the Senate upholds 
the ruling the stage would then be 
set for a showdown fight on the 
filibuster rules change. 

Congress was scheduled to re- 
ceive, in quick succession, Pres. 
Eisenhower’s State of the Union 
message on Jan. 9, his $77 billion 
“balanced” budget message on 

Jan. 12, and the economic mes- 
sage on Jan. 20. 

In an unprecedented move, the 
Administration recently made pub- 
lic a broad outline of the $77 
billion budget. 

Johnson, addressing a confer- 
ence of Democratic senators af- 
ter his unanimous re-election as 
majority leader, was caustic in 
his criticism of the Administra- 
tion’s financial policies. He said: 
“There is no expense of govern- 
ment more costly or more intol- 
erable than the burden of lag- 
gard government.” The major- 
ity leader added that the No- 
vember elections gave the Dem- 
ocrats “a mandate for confident 
and creative and constructive 
leadership.” 

Ahead of the Congress lay 
numerous problems involving the 
nation’s defense posture in the 
face of Russian economic ntoves 
in strategic areas around the globe 
and Soviet scientific advances in 
the Sputnik era, and the need 
for sparking full economic re- 
covery at home in the aftermath of 
the recession. : 

Numerous measures advocated 
by the AFL-CIO will come up for 
debate. Among them are sure to 
be measures similar to the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor-management re- 
porting bill, improved civil rights 
legislation, raising the minimum 
wage and broadening its coverage, 
enactment of minimum federal 
standards for unemployment com- 
pensation, improvements in the 
social security program and meas- 
ures to promote public housing, 


school construction and aid to de- 
pressed areas. 


Meany Calls On Senate 
To Ease Cloture Rule 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has called on the Senate ‘to 
amend its rules governing filibusters, terming such a move essen- 
tial to bring about “a return to the basic concept of a democratic 


republic—majority rule.” 


‘ In a signed editorial in the current issue of the American Feder- 


ationist, official monthly magazine® 


of the AFL-CIO, Meany said the 
Senate vote on liberalizing Rule 
22 “will be as important as any 
vote the members of Congress are 
called upon to cast in the next 
two years.” 

The present -rule, which requires 
the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the full Senate membership in 
order to close off debate, “now 
thwarts the will of the majority,” 
on civil rights, Meany wrote. 


“But there is more than civil 
rights at stake, as important as is 
the need for meaningful and in- 
clusive legislation to wipe discrim- 
ination and segregation from the 
American scene. 

“All sorts of social and eco- 
nomic welfare legislation has been 
hampered, compromised down, and 
even defeated because of the threat 
of a filibuster.” : 

The AFL-CIO president, taking 
note of the arguments of Southern 
conservatives that the existing fili- 
Bins rule gusiauices full apJ 


free debate and protects their 
minority status, wrote: 

“Certainly the rights of the 
minority must be protected. 
Certainly the need for full and 
free debate in the Senate must 
be preserved. 

“But it is a travesty to pretend 
that by denying equal justice to 
America’s minority groups 
through the use of Rule 22 that 
we are actually defending minor- 

‘ity rights, 

“It is equally unjust to distort 
‘freedom of debate’ into a license 
for the destruction of legislation 
vital to the implementation of 
America’s proud promise of equal- 
ity for all her people.” 

Meany’s editorial also en- 
dorsed proposals to “curb” the 
powers of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. He charged the com- 
mittee with functioning in a 
“dictatorial” fashion, holding a 
“life-and-death” grip on legisla- 


PLANS TO INCREASE the effectiveness of organizing campaigns 


were mapped at a Washington conference of representatives from 
over 80 AFL-CIO unions and departments and the federation’s 
regional directors and their assistants. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Dir. of Organization John W. Livingston confer on the 
agenda during a session at which Meany spoke. 


Textile Tycoon Milliken 
Faces Lost-Pay Charges 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Roger Milliken, who closed down his 
Darlington, S. C., textile mill after the workers voted for union 
representation, may yet be held personally liable for the loss of 
wages by the 550 workers who were thrown out of -their jobs 


shortly before Christmas in 1956. 


The National Labor Relations‘ 
Board regional office here has is- 
sued a complaint charging Milli- 
ken as an individual with re- 
sponsibility for the unfair labor 
practices of the Darlington mill. 

The NLRB complaint against 


Court to Hear 


IBF. Monitors. 
Clean-up Plan 


The Teamsters Board of Moni- 
tors has submitted a proposed or- 
der intended to spell out its clean- 
up powers in regard to the union 
for the approval of U.S. Dist. 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts. 

The language of the proposed 
order, if approved by Judge Letts, 
would allow the majority of the 
monitors headed by Chairman 
Martin F. O’Donoghue to enforce 
compliance in court, if necessary, 
with numerous “recommendations” 
previously presented to the Team- 
sters executive board. 

Letts was slated to receive the 
proposed order, together with a 
proposed set of findings and con- 
clusions, in a court hearing Jan. 9. 

Last month Letts granted a 

motion by the majority of the 
Board of Monitors that he 
broaden and clarify a consent 
order under which nearly a year 
ago litigation was halted in trial 
of an effort by 13 “rank-and- 
file’ members of the Teamsters 
to upset the election of James 
R. Hoffa as union president. 

One member of the rank-and- 
file group, John Cunningham, has 
now joined in a new effort to have 
the U.S. Court of Appeals order 
Letts to dissolve the monitorship. 

The effect would be to clear the 
way for a special convention of the 
union to which the monitors have 
objected pending action by Hoffa 
and the union’s executive board to 
accept “recommendations” on elec- 
tion rules, trusteeships, accounting 
procedures and trial proceedings 
against various leaders. 


Gilbert to Keynote 
Ohio Safety Meet 

Los Angeles—Pres. H. E. Gilbert 
of the Locomotive Firemen & En- 


ginemen will be a keynote speaker 
at the opening of the ninth annual 


| committee, 


meeting of the Governor’s Indus- 


tion going befoxe the lower body. | 


trial Safety Conference Feb. 5, 


Milliken had been requested by 
the Textile Workers of America. 
TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
hailed the action as bringing “the 
real gulprit under the bright light 
of public scrutiny.” 

Hearings were completed two 
months ago on the issue of finding 
Deering, Milliken & Co., holding 
company that controlled the Dar- 
lington mill, liable for the unfair 
labor practices. Milliken ‘Was the 
head of both Darlington and the 
parent company. 


An attempt to amend the 
charges to include Milliken as 
an individual was thrown out 
on technical grounds during the 
hearing. The trial examiner has 
not yet made his report and the 
new NLRB complaint is an 
effort to bring Milliken back 
into the picture. 


If both Deering, Milliken & Co. 
and Roger Milliken were held re- 
sponsible for the loss of jobs, they 
would both be liable for whatever 
financial remedy the NLRB might 
order as compensation to the 
workers. 


Bender Lists 
Teamster Fee 


Charity Gifts 


Former Republican Sen. George 
H. Bender (O.) has reported he is 
contributing to charity virtually all 
of the fees he received as chairman 
of the Teamsters’ “anti-racketeer- 
ing commission.” 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the. special Senate 
disclosed last month 
that the union paid Bender more 
than $28,000 in fees and expenses. 
The other members of the three- 
man commission named. by IBT 
Pres. James R. Hoffa received 
no compensation, declaring they 
thought the commission was in- 
active. 

Bender, paid by the union at the 
rate of $250 a day for the time 
spent in conducting his investiga- 
tion, said his fees amounted to 
$19,250. 

Of that amount, $15,000 was 
earmarked for a long list of schools, 
hospitals, churches and charitable 
institutions in Ohio, Bender said, 
with the remaining $4,250 set 
aside for taxes. 


|Science Age 


Speakers See | 
U. S. Adrift in 


The Eisenhower Administration} 
$77 billion budget proposal wa 
blasted as “a flight from reality 
at a conference sponsored by th@@ 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dep 
on Science and the Changin 
World. Y 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuthe 
told 250 conference delegates i 
Washington that the Administra 
tion “has confused national sol 
vency with national survival.” Hi 
attacked “the corruption of com 
placency” on the part of che na 
tion’s leaders and warned that hug 
man and industrial resources whick 
could give the United States “both 
guns and butter” were being “in 
retrievably lost because of lack o 
planning for full employment and 
full productivity.” 


Reuther warned that Soviet 
scientific and industrial progress 
represented a challenge to the | 
United States to demonstrate 
that it could move forward in 
technology without sacrificing | 
democratic principles. 


He proposed creation of a 
cabinet-level Dept. of Science 
and Technology and suggested 
creation of a continuing citizens’ 
advisory group to evaluate the | 
nation’s long-term needs. 


The conference was scheduled ta 
wind up with talks by AFL-CIO} 
Pres. George Meany, Machinistg 
Pres. A. J. Hayes and Paul G. Hoff 
man, former chairman of Stude4 
baker-Packard Corp. and present 
ly managing director of the Unitedj 
Nations special fund for underde< 
veloped nations. Also on the agen- 
da was a panel discussion by rep- 
resentatives of five unions in the 
scientific and professional field. 

Two scientists from the Massa- 


6S-0I-T 


UNIVERSITY OF 


“LIBRA 
LARAMIE WY 
SUB re 


chusetts Institute of Technology 
emphasized the need to plan for 
the future through improved edu 
cational facilities and techniques, 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner warned that} 
the United States faces “the loss of 
its position as.a scientific and tech4 
nological leader” and Dr. Jerrold 
R. Zacharias voiced concern over 
the gulf between science and the 
people. : 

AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stan- } 
ley Ruttenberg told the confer- 
ence the Administration’s re- 
Sponse to new scientific discov- 7 
eries has been “tiny words, little 7 
action, fearful penny - pinching 
budget-balancing.” 

Warning that the social prob- 
lems of technological progress 
aren’t being met, Ruttenberg said 
greater production with fewer 
workers has led to pockets of | 
unemployment and a shift of 4 
laid-off workers to lower paying 
jobs in the service and white- § 
collar fields. ; 


Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flem-} 
ming said the initial reaction to} 
Russia’s scientific breakthrough# 
into the space age was one of alarm} 
and a willingness.on the part off 
the American people to makej 
sacrifices to improve their educa-§ 
tional system. But the nation, he¥ 
said, “does not seem as alarmed 
today.” 

Brendan Sexton, Auto Work-9 
ers education director, sharply} 
criticized current methods of iden- 


lifying “gifted students.” 
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